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Getting vhat you want in ^ new languages the acquisition and 
use of English directives by non-tiative speakers 

Richard W. Sehjnidt ' ' 

Department of English ai a Secmd Language 
fhe University of Havaii 

Presented at the Seccnd Amual Los Angeles Second Language Rssearoli 
• Forum, October 6^8, J.9T8, irniverstty of Southern California 

In the curreiit Issue of Human Nature. Jeroine Brunei- argues that mother 
tongue aQquisitiQn should be looked at not as a sdlo flight toy the ehlld in 
search of disembodied rules of granmar, but as a probletii-solving transaction. 
The essential prottlenis to be solved "by mother eund inrafit have to do with "how 
to maice our intentions knoTO to others, how to eoinmunicate what we have in our 
consciousness, what wa watit done in Qur behalf, how we vish to relate to others, 
ana what m this or other ■worlds is possible." (Bruner 1978) In this paper I 
wlU looic at La acquisition vith the same perspactive advocated by Bruner for 
Ll aci^ilsltiOT., foQussing on the developinent of comrauntQative rather than 
arammatloal competence. 1 will he concerned with the insights that the theoi^' 
of speech acts can contribute to our view of L2 acc3.ulsltion. First, I would 
like to discuss some aspeets of speeoh act theoiy which seeni to offer ways of 
classifying and ansiyalng M aata and suggest some questions to be investigated. 
Second, I will describe some researoh methods which may provide some answers to 
the questions raised. Pinally, i will preBent some research results and some 
CQncluslotis, which are at this point quite prellminaiy and tentative but, I hope, 
iHterestlrig, 

PoUov/ing Searle (1965, 1969 , 19T5i 19T6), I will take speech acts to be 
the mitilaal units of linguistic cooinunicatlon , specified In terms of speaker 
intentions or lllocutionary point. A great number of speech acts may be recognized 
(Austin 1962), but several taJconomifta are available for classifying speech acts 
into a snai nuniber of basic types (Searle 1976, Fraser 19T5)". plrectives are one 
such baatq speech act typo. The class of directives includes all speech acts whose 
point is that they count as attempts on the part of the speaker to get the hearer 
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to do somethingi Orders, requests and desperate pleas are alZ directives, althoueri 

they differ along several dlmenilons. 

In fiddiition to the illoeutionajy point or "essential Gonditioii" of a 

Speech act 5 there are number of other conditloris vhleh are necesiary for a 

partic^Jilar act to be performed. For requests^ the ciost important conditlonj vhich 

have been Identified by Searle {1969) are as follows: 

Propositional conterit- Future act (A) of hearer (H) 
Preparatory^ .conditions i H is able to do A, S(peaier) believes K 

is able to do A« 
It is not obvlo\^ to both S and H tHat S 

will do A in the normal course of everits 

of his own accardi 
Sincerity conditiDni S %fajrits H to do A, 

Essential condition i Counts as an attempt to get H to do A* 

Note that it is generally out of order to req_uest something that the 
speaker beHeves the hearer nnable to do i or to request something that the 
hearer is going to do anyway. If a conference chairperson aslcs speakers to keep " 
their presentations within the established time limit i we make sense of the 
utterance by aisuming that vinleas such a req.uest were made speakers mi^t very 
veil run overtime^ 

The most important eontroversy in the linguistic discussion of ijeech aots 
has to do with whether illoeutionaiy point is part of the ''meaiiing" of a sentence 
vhether and how that aspact of meaning ought to be represented in the gi-anmar 
of a language. In traditlonfd school granmars of English ^ there is an assiffiiad 
fit between sentence type and lllocutionaiy pointy to ^iti declarative ient^nces 
(a grammatical categoiy) sLre useff for making aisertlons (a speech act category) ; 
ijaperatives are used for orders^ Interrogativei are used for questions* Thm 
performative Malysis is esientially an attempt to capture this relationshlBi %y 
positing for all imperative sentences , for example, a hi^est performative elauae 
"I order you" in the deep structure. 

Kie syntactic argimerits^ for and agidnst the performative ^alyilg are outside 
the idope of this paper (eea Ross 19T0| Matthews 1972 for iome opposing positions )i 



but on semantic arid pragmatia grounds the performative fcai&lysis --in its simjlest 
form— will not take us veiy far in undtrstanding the relatio.nahlp between linguistic 
form and illocutionary point. The fit %Qtv%m sentence tjrpe md conmunicatti^e runctlon 
is only typical , not absolute. Qeclara'tive sentences are x\ot al^-ays assertions 
but can function as q.uestlons when the liee^Qr rather than the speakei^ Is assumed 
to have knowledge about the proposition (Latov ^ or as orders (''No one will 

leave the room, and that means you]"), Syiitactic impel*atii;es are not always orders ^ 
e,g. in a sentence like "Spare the rod and spoil the child, 

Sadock (1970) first tackled the problem of a class of sentenQes he called 
"whimper at ives 5 sentences which have question form but directive force ^ e.g* "Will 
you close the doorj please?-' Safiock mal^Efid such construcitiDns as conjunctiona of 
questions wad imperatives. Other aiialyses are possible^ Whlmpe natives could %b 
andyzed as identical in deep structure to imperatives (Herlnger 1972), One coiad 
claim that forms like "VJiil you shut up?" start out as simple imperatives , to t^-hich 
tagg are added and then preposed (Green 1975)* 

A different approach to the analyals of whimperatives aJid othei' indirect 
speech acts has been proposed by Gordon and Lalcpff (1971). Following Grlce (I9685 
1975) s they argue that sentence may convey more than their (literal) meaning, end 
thfii speakers and hearers interpret such santences by reference to oonvarsation^ 
postulates. Whimperatives are tp he analyze^ grammatically as simple questions ^ 
hut are interpreted by speakers and hearers as directives by means of an entallnient 
rule which states that requests can be convtyed by either Msertiiifi the speakers-based 
sincerity eondition of the speech act or questioning one of the hearer^baaed 
preparatory conditions , TOiis simple but elegant rule accounts for such forms bb 
"I'd like you to go now,-' "Coid.d you be a little q^uiatef?^" and -'Veil ^ are you going 
to h«lp me?" One can also convey rec^uests obliquely by simply refering to conditions 
whieli make it reasonable for a speaker to w«^t the action (''I'm hungry*') or to 
oon^tlons' which roaj^e it reaaonable to wpect that the hearer Qm do the aetlon^ 



e.g. '*Ah... while you're up," As Glark md Clark (1977) have pointed out, it 

is an extraordiriaty 'correspondence whan speakers maKe indiract requests by making 

linguistic use of the social Qonventions that co^er requesting* 

Irvln-Tripp (1976) has proposed a strikingly different an^ysis of 
English directives. Ervin--Tripp argues that social factors determiiie the cholee 
of directive type. Directive forwB such as need-statements (^'I need a match 
"I'll have a Burgle"), imperatives ("Excuse me") and elliptical iinperatives ( "Coffee^ 
^lack")j permission-directives ("Can I have jjiy records "back?"), non^expllclt 
question^directives ("Gotta inatch?'^)| and hints ("The matches are all gone") correlate 
with such social variables as age j rank, familiarity, presence of outsiders, the 
seriousness of the service requestedj territorial location. Moreover ^ Ervin^-Tripp 
claims that directivei do not req^uire inference from literal interpretations (via 
conversational postulates) to be uriderstoodi Vhen speakeri and hearsri share knowledge 
of obligations aJid prohibitions, simple Interpretation rules are auffiaient for 
prompt understandings 

For the purpose of investigating speech acts in the context of language 
learning p one of the most important ^uestionp to be asked is whether or not the 
various aspaQts of requesting described for English are lailversal, Gordon and Lakoff 
report that they have checked with speakers of mdely divergent leuiguages and would 
not be surprised to find that the conversational jostiilates they propose are univeriiQ.s 
Fraser (1978) has recent^ claimed that the strategies for perforaLlng illocutlonary 
acts ar^ essential]^ the Boim acrois languagei and that acquiring social coinpetenca 
in a eacond iMguage does not Involve suhstantlally new concepts concerning what 
types of devicei eerve what soci^ functions, Thare is sufficient evidence to s^gue, 
however^ that request strategies will be found to be universal only if they are 
^raaed in extremely general tennis, Wille it Is perhaps the case that one can make 
a raquest in any language throiog^ iOrae reference to the hearer's ability to perform 
the actp exact traJialations of Englieh sentencei often fail to carry Identical 
implied force. Searle (1975) ^ints out that th§ sentence "Cm you ha^id me that book?" 
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can be traislated literally into Czech, but the resulting sentence will sound 

extremely odd to a Czech speaker if uttered as a request, English £M ^ _cquld and a^le 

when indicating requests can only be trMslated Into Cantonese with a modal that 

does not mean specifically physical ability. If the wrong modal is used, can-directives 

may be answered with '-yes-' or ''no,'* with no action (Lee Marcus s personal conmiunication) * 

Green (1975) reports that conditional forms equivalent to English woiU.d ("Would you 

leave it on my desk when you're finished^ please?*') cmnot carry Imperative force 

in Spanish, Hebrew or Japanese, thou^ they can in English^ GerinM and rinnish. 

In English, we can convey directive force with non--literal le'^'_s (teacher to students* 

"Now let's all think before we raise our hands") 5 but Cole (1975) reports that in 

both Swahill ajid YiddiBh non--literal le^' constructions are ungraminatical* 

Searle has argued that the mechanisms or atrategles for indireot speech 
are geRerals but within this framework certain standard forms tend to become 
conventionally established* Standard foras for one language may not maintain their 
Indirect speech act potential when trMslated into another language because the 
translation may not be idiomatic in the LS Md/or may not be the form conventionally 
selested in the L2, So even if all strategies for performing directives are ulttraately 
shown to be universal^ lear*ner*s of new languages still need to leam at least two 
thlngB I the conventionalized or ritualised foims of the L2 and a large set of new 
SDCial conventions or ritual constraints (Goffrnm 19T6) for their use. 

Even within one language conmamiltys different speech comttunitles may use 
different conventionalized forms, even minor differences in the conventionalized 
forms may produce strong; affects. In Hawalli an ESL teacher recently con^lalned 
that her immigrant students were ext.remely rude, ^at made her really Incensed was 
that students would freq^uently demand asslstmce by saying^ "Teacher, tiy come hea. " 
But the teacher 5 who has not been in Hawaii long, simply did not understand the 
use of tiy-directives in Hawaiian Creole English. In Standard English , tiy-dlrectivea 
are appropriate if the task li difficult or if the beneficiary of the act is the 
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header yather than the speaker in suggegtions rather than requests)* If 

the tmh is for the benefit of the speaj^er md easy to perform, sarcasm is conveired. 
But in Hawaiian Creole English, "try'* is siraply a conventionalized, polite request 
fomij used vlthout restrictions based on task dif fieul-,ty • Within the HCE community , 
then, tha teacher was the foreigner and the immigrant students were the "regulars^" 
thosa who kno^ the stoiidards of a place (Jakobovits and Gordon 1976-77), 

In order to investigate differences between native aiid non-nativG use of 
English directives aJid the ■paths that non-native spea^ere follow in aiaking the 
transttiori froni foreipier to regularg a variety of methodological approaches might 
be used* I will discuss here only those approaches which I have tried myself. - 
None of these have been either experimental or controlled cross^-sectlonal studies, 
Excegt fox* the first method, all involve observing adults being themselves in the 
world* I will report along the way what 1 believe to be the major strangthe md 
weaknesses of each approach, together with the information that each has yielded. 

In order to supplement statemente in the literature a^out the universality 
of strategiei for directives i I have Interviewed informajits who speak some twenty 
different languages , asking them to tell me which request forms are possible and 
whieh injbssibla intheir iMguages, While some of the reports obtained are vBry 
inteMstlng, r am very skeptical of the validity or usefulneag of this approach* 
For specific lajiguageS| inter--lnformMt agreement hM been low. Informants are all 
too read^ to provide overly vague accounts of what is possible sbased on the global 
notion of poltteness* ^is is likely to be misleading ^ given that detailed accounts 
of directive usage in English by Er^dn-Trlpp and In Japanese 'by NeuBti^ny (1972) 
have itaoW- that politeness is neither sufficient nor even perhaps necessary as an 
a^^lanatcry principle for the distribution of foms, Infonnants are generally unable 
to distinguish between '^'^mposiible" and "unlikely for most contexts" when asked to 
evaluafca fonni , Theea problems are slmlar to the problems of eliciting granimaticality 
and acceptability judgmenta from naive native speakers when dealing with sentence 
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level grammar, but are even more severe when dealing with the use of sentence's 

■ 

for social purpoies* The questions which I end other reeearchers would like to answer 
UBlng this approach would be better served by detailed ethnographic aecoimts of a 
wide variety of speech commiiiiities (Cf, Goody 1978)* 

SusM Asada and I have used an observational technique that is useful for 
contrail ting the ways in which directives aye used by different speech coiMunities 
in similar settiiigs* We recorded all- instances of directives issued by hilingual • 
faculty ciembers in Ehglish and Japwese to departmental secretaries in the Departinent 
of East AslM Lmgnages at the University of Hawaii over a six hour period. Althou^ 
want and need- directives are possible in Japanese (R, Inouye, personal communication) ^ 
Aaada ajid 1 foimd that these were not used in a setting in which they were frequent 
in English* Asada's eKplanation is that this is due to a cultural value of 
de-emphaslaing individual will (Asada 19TT)* We did not find that native spealters 
of English lased need-statements when speaJcing Japanese. In this setting^ nor did 
native speaKers of Japanese avoid them when spewing English* This suggests that 
transfer of norms /was not a factor^ but it must he noted that all these speakers 
were highly proficient bilinguals, 

Inforffliation about native and non-native use of English directives in a wider 
variety of iettings might be obtained by rapid anonymous observations iii places 
where native speakars and non-»native speakers both can be e^^ected to msJte frsquent 
requests. Together vlth my students ^ I have done this in such settings as libraiy 
reference desks ^ lunch counteri and bus information booths. Gross differences between 
native ^d non-'native use of directivei can "be observed in this w^^ such as the 
Inability of most non-^riative spe^ers to hedge their directives in the ways that 
native speakere do (see Dunkelj this conference ^ for a detailed report of this 
phenomenon obiervad in role-playing sessions )| but there Is a major weakness to the 
fflethodp When speech act errors or mls^deretandings are observed^ It is frequently 
impossible, to determine the source of error. Witness the following exchanges 
satttngi airline office 
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Salaeclerk 1; But Korean Airlines won^t endorse the ticket , I don't think, 
Saiesclerk 2*, You can call theni &nd ask, (Looking directly at custoioer) 
NNS Customer J 0K| vould you phone and ask? 

In this case, a ealesclerk who was not herself vaiting on the customer 
turned in her direction and suggested that calling Korean Airlines vould be better 
than walking to the office (as suggested by Saleselerk I), hut the eustomsr 
deflected the iuggestiDn to the sales clerk vho had been waiting on her* However ^ 
I cannot tell whether the non-native spei^er failed to imderstand what was said 
and what was meant ^ or simply pretended not to understajid, using the same ploy 
often' used by Bkilled native speakers in similar contexts. 

Only occasionelly is it possible to o"btain explaiiatlons for ifhat is 
observed in this way* Mot long ago 3 outside a university cafeteria j I was apprcaehad 
by a lost looking foreign student* "JDo you have chaJige for a dollar^j" he asked* 
I didn't, but feeling helpfii suggested that he go inside vith ine and I would get 
change from the cashier * Standing in line 5 I asked him if he was studying at the 
tmlversity for the stromer, "Uh*** Japan," he answered* "What are you studying? 
I asked. "Yes**' His cor^rehension was close to zero, I sat drir&ing my coffee 
for a whiles reflecting on his perfect commaiid of the req.uest formula (excellent 
phonolo^) and practically nothing else, pondering the implications for this paper. 
When I left the cafeteria 5 I met mi English instructor ^ who told ae that he was 
enjoying the fUrst week of the sujcmer session and that the students from his 
beginning level class were at that moment, going aroimd the campus driving everyone 
crazy asking for change* The students had practiced their dialogue all morning 
befdre going out to baffle an innocent researcher* 

Some of the weitoesses of rapid observatioris can be circumvented by the 
close study of individuals or small groups of individuals over a period of time, 
Thm data and anaJ^ses with which I will conclude* come from journali kept by native 
Speakers of English who have systematically reported the directives uied by non^ 
native spouies or roommates over a period of ieveraJ months. The native ipt^ars 
also took notes on the contexts of utterances and reported their reactioni to the 



direetives usad. 1 later interviewed both sarfciee about vhat they thought was 
going on. 

MS to soni So after supper you will do your homework. 

To spouse.' Tomorrow ve will go to see the movie | alright? 

Even given that husbands ajid wives who speak the saine language are often 

at odds over the choice of directive form Uied in the family, something more 

appears to be going on here* The first sentence , addressed to the NNS-s Bon^ 

would be perfectly appropriate if homework were m issue in the family, Howeverj 

it Is not J and the NNS reports that he meant to suggest Md did not intend to 

he or sound imperious* The native speakini spouse suggested that in both these 

a^caaples can ^ or even better , c - n ^ would have "been a hatter choice of modal to 

convey the reported intentions of the speaker* But this TOS never uses can when 

reference is to future time^ even thou^ this is possible in the native language* 

He was tau^t that it is extreinely important to indicate time reference in English ^ 

sad he was taught (contrary to fact) that uncontracted forms are always more polite 

and proper than contracted forM* 

In general this speaker pays careful attention to literal meanings. The 
relationship between his forais md his soci^ mesjiings coiid be defined in terms 
of csonversational postulates ^ thou^ the details of the rulei for use of these 
postulates woi^d differ soMwhat from those of a native speaker. This speaker 
contrasts in many w^s with the L2 learoer represented by the following examples i 

setting I fast food reitaurant 

iroS: Ah, I have a Big Mac^ n I have a french fries p smalls and a 

Coke . . . that 's all, 
NNS: Can I have a banMa spi.,lit5 please? 

This non-native speaker ^ a native speaKer of Japanese learning English entirel 
frOB inforaal contexts | uses a wide variety of direative forms which are for the most 
part sensitively matched to appropriate contexts. His pra^atic and social skills 
in the vmm of En^ish are considerabj^r in advance of his graMaatical competence* 
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Thii Bpeaker relleo heavily on the use of formulaic speech^ unaJialys^cd 
chunks of language, In ways similar to the SpaJiish epeaking , children whose 
acciijdsitlon of English has been docmented by Fillmore (1976). In the first 
example the formula is completely appropriate, but distorted in a way that 
suggests that there has been no analysis into the literal meaning "1 will have*" 
Inferencea via conversational postulates are not the explanation herei rather ^ 
surface forms are being directly matched to settings. 

However, other directives produced by the bslwb speaJcer do not use fsriniilaej 

but indicate that directives are teing generated using the greinmatical' rules 

of the intarlanguaga and knowledge about what relationships can hold between form 

and function, ^ 

cNS: D*ya want some more Coke? 

NNSf No*.. I'm n want some more coffee,.* please OK? 

d. NNSf 'ts OK... n maybe betta first go to Shinji's place ^ ajid I want and 

take back here n go to dinner 5 because tomorrow n ^ayne he^a workin' 
in the morning and seven o- clock* 

gloss I So why don't we go to Shlnji's place firBt ajid then afterwards come 
back here and go to dinner ^ because tomorrow Wayne has to work at 
savan* 

e. NNS: Please n you t^in' dia suitcase. 

f. NNSi Please *,* never thinking, 
gloss: Don't think about it, 

Thaee directives are not based Just on ways of talking in JapaJiese^ Note 
the want-directives in exMplee (c) and (d). Want-directives are possible but rare 
in this speakar's Japanesep but widely used as a strata^ for his English req^ueets* 
E^ceept in formulaic expressions p especially obseene Idioms ^ imperatives ^ as in (e) 
and (f) ara generatad with ^ing fonns* Imperatives also often include m explicit 
subject "you," spacl^lng agency ^ and preposed "please." 

"Please" prasents some problems of Interpratatlon in L2 directives. In our 
rapid anonymous observations ^ one of the more consistent findings was that NNS's 
use "please'* more than do NS's. There could be many explmatione for this. Sinca 
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the sample was heavily tiased tovnrdi spaalters of Asian languageBs who have a 

reputation for being polite ^ this could be siinp,ly a, transfnr of ways of speaklns* 

We know that "please*^ occurs freq^uently in tesctbooks, so transfer of training is 

B posslhle explanation i riie interactions we observad were between strajigerSs so 

"please" could be a marker of unf wniliarity , Or -'please" could be acting as a 

dieamblguator , m^ing It clear that a request is being made. This is one of the 

primary functions of '-please" in adult native English, 

In the case of this h2 learners based on an examination of a larger corpus 5 

"please" appears to serve at least three fiAnctiong, In (h)^ "please" is a polite 

tag used with unfamiliars in routine transactioiis. The preposed "please'* of (e) 

and (f) j on the other hmii^ represents a corTMunication strategy hoth to disambiguate 

ajid to establish the sincerity of the req^uest. Disambiguation is necessary beeause 

in this speaker interlMguage there is no consistent bare imperative form available 

to distinguish imperativea from declaratives, Sineerity is Indicated by the fact 

that prepQsed"please" occtirs when the task is difficult or when the speaker really 

cares about the request « 

In Bruner^ e charaeterlgation of thefearly request forms of LI learaersp the 

initial tasks are establishing sincerity and agency. This spe^er is attempting to 

solve the sajae probleifts ehildren ^ face , so the fact that he uses "please" more thaii 

adult native speakers eould be seen as a developmental phenomenon. But this speaJ^er 

ii using adult forms to sol ye these problems; "please*' is not a feature of Ghildren'e 

first requests I In other cases 1 his requesting, strategies are not childlike at all, 

h*NNSi TOiis is all garbage, 
glois * Put It out , 

i.IWS: Ah... Jari^s I have two shirt upstairs, 
gloss f Get them ^hlle you're up there* 

ExMaples (h) and (l) are hints 5 dlrectlvee which do not explicitly nmrn 

either the action to be performed or the intended agent* Reviewing studies by Halliday 

(1975)1 Bates (1976)1 Core (1975) and Garvey (1975) on early English request forme. 
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Ervlii^Trlpp (l97?) concludes that the major differenct between adults and young 
ehildren is that "wide use of tactful devlousneps ii . ^j.te vncompllshment, " 
lliiits are commoiiplace among the utterances produced by this LS spe^^era perhaps 
reflecting their coiroon occurrence in Japariesa. 

The Qonelusions I vish to draw are only two j mA they ar^ routine in the 
study of L2 acquisition from the grajimatical perspective. I find strong parallels 
Ih the developmeiit of* coramunlcative competence. Firsts some but not all differences 
between native and non-raative use of English directives are due to transfer of 

of talking. Traiisfer of training, the use of spaech fojmulas end strategies 
of learning and communication are ^ worH as well* Seao^ia^ there are striking 
differences among L2 learners in the w^s they approach the problem of eJ^reeslng 
their intentions In the new language. 
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